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1959-60: THE YEAR OF ACTION 


The 1959-60 school year gives promise of a stellar performance in its role as The 
Year of Action. From every state of the union, from systems large, small, county-wide, 
urban, or rural, comes news which can be telescoped into a single sentence: America's 
schools have reacted to a massive shot in the arm, 





The injection was made up of public interest and professional concern, The reaction 
has been to stand schools on their feet, redesign curriculums with toughened intellectual 
muscle, and build programs for equipping children to face the day after tomorrow. 





School and college enrollment this year will reach an all-time high of 46,480,000, 
according to U. S. Office of Education figures, with a corresponding need of 1,563,000 
teachers and only 1,368,000 qualified to teach. In 1900, says NEA's recent report, 
"Status and Trends: Vital Statistics, Education and Public Finance," only 11.4 percent 
of persons of high school age were in school; today it is 82 percent, Median number of 
school years completed just before World War II was 8.6; today it is 10.6 and going up. 





But the difference between yesterday and today in education can be told in other ways. 
The New York Times puts it like this: " .. . while it is a favorite national pastime 
to describe problems and accomplishments in terms of dollars and numbers, the education 
debate. . . has begun to move away from statistics. . . The new slogan has become the 
demand for quantity plus quality." 








Examples are numerous: schools with stiffened science programs and re=-tooled science 
labs; schools with college credit math courses; with newly equipped language labs and 
advanced classes; with provision for the gifted; special remedial work for slow learners; 
enlarged guidance departments. In many instances, action has caught up with research and 
schools are using new teaching techniques and tools in their effort to solve today's 


biggest education dilemma -- myriad individual capacities and so little time with so much 
to learn. 





-——— THE NEW LOOK IN LEARNING 


Here are two illustrations, one of a large system, one a small, of this fall's 
heightened interest in curriculum: In Oklahoma City, eight elementary schools 
join in ungraded teaching in primary grades. Science instruction by TV and 
languages, as far down as third grade, have been introduced to elementary classes, 
A complete planetarium will aid teaching of math and science; modern language labs 
will push conversational approach to foreign tongues. Team teaching has been con- 
tinued and expanded. 

In Gorham, Maine, 380 high school students at a brand new school will put in 
a 92-minute longer day. With a goal of meeting the needs of all enrollees, a 
newly designed curriculum offers two college prep programs, liberal arts and 
science, and a vocational program with five different fields. Courses never 
offered there before include earth science, world geography, and business eco-= 
nomics. (For other "new looks," see page two.) 
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% SOMETHING NEW HAS BEEN ADDED 


Bellefontaine, Ohio, with a school day lengthened by one period, has scheduled ad- 
vanced work in algebra and English V, the latter with considerable composition. Also 
scheduled, a unit of American history and government combined, a new requirement for % 
seniors. 





In Tucson, Arizona, two college level courses, advanced chemistry and biology, have 
been added to high school offerings. 





Scranton, Pennsylvania, is presenting a class in English composition for college-bound 
seniors and, as an elective, Russian. Scranton schools also boast an enlarged guidance 
staff, new remedi'al reading classes at ninth grade, and special schedules for talented 
youngsters, which allow them six full-time subjects. 





In Jonesboro, Arkansas, an expanded junior high school houses an expanded curriculum, 
the result of months of study by teaching staff and administration. Students are 
scheduled in six subject areas instead of previous five, with a program designed to ease 
the transition between elementary and senior high school. Supervised classroom study 
takes the place of study hall work. Remedial reading, industrial arts, language arts, 
and algebra for upper 10 percent of grade eight are among new fall classes. 








In Ann Arbor, Michigan, some 200 students are using a new system of learning junior 
high math, while 50 talented eighth-graders in Albany, New York, will embark on a five- 
year accelerated math program. And in Arlington, Virginia, an American composer has 
been added to the staff to work with the musically gifted. 


* IN BIG CITIES 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has inaugurated a teacher exchange program between high & 
schools and Carnegie Tech. Also, four committees of selected teachers have worked out 
revised programs in physical sciences, junior high math, home economics, and instrumental 
music, while a fifth (a committee of one) has mapped out a program in automation, 





Baltimore, Maryland, has an experimental "teaching team'' in five schools where six 
teachers will work with five classes, one "senior teacher" to coordinate the project. 
Also, an ungraded program, grouping second=- through fifth-grade pupils according to 
social=-intellectual level rather than age. In the works is construction of a $3.5 mil- 
lion junior high designed on "school within a school" lines -- four classroom wings 


for 600 pupils, each with its own assistant principal, counseling personnel, and in- 
struction facilities. 





Washington, D.C., has started honors classes for gifted children from fourth grade on 
up; integrated teaching of math and science; a program of early identification of tal- 
ented youth and enrichment of opportunities in a group deprived economically, culturally, 
and to some extent educationally. New York City, also, is putting into action plans for 
seeking out academic talent in children from low income areas and at the same time has 
assigned 100 guidance teachers to elementary schools to assist maladjusted and educa- 
tionally retarded. Both New York and Chicago have greatly expanded foreign language 
programs, while Chicago, alone, has started an inventory of teachers with special skills 
acquired through travel and study. 





* AND IN THE STATES 


Two southern states, among others, have made education news recently. In Alabama, che @ 
first bond issue in the state's history, $100 million for new schools, was approved by 
the legislature. In Virginia, eighth-graders this year must work out a program which 
will provide 20 units for graduation in place of the former 16. 








THE CLASSROOMS OF THE WORLD 


The American system of education, in the opinion of a prominent British educator, 
"can't be too bad or you would not have produced such good results." 





Sir Ronald Gould, secretary of the National Union of 
Teachers in England and Wales and president of the World 
Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Profession, 
believes "you have to judge an educational system by its 
product."" Here to preside over the annual meeting of 
WCOTP and its 700 delegates this summer, Sir Ronald told a 
TV panel: "I believe national needs vary. . . You have had 
people of various races pouring into this country and it has 
been an objective of your educational system to make them 
conscious of being citizens of the United States. . . You 
have been very successful." 





On another front in the work of building international 
understanding and good will, close to 600 teachers from the 
United States and 39 other areas of the world are taking 
part in the 1959-60 teacher exchange program, according to 
a recent release by the U.S. Office of Education. And in 
a speech in Seattle, Dr. Edward Teller, father of the 
H-bomb, called for an exchange of students by the millions. Sir Ronald Gould 








NDEA CELEBRATES FIRST BIRTHDAY 


The National Defense Education Act last week marked its first birthday. Whatever 


its life expectancy, today it is filled with a zip and bounce whose effect will be 
felt throughout the states in the year to come. 





There are few who regard it as the best of all possible boons to American education, 
But from the Congress on down to local education systems, it has performed creditably 
in making friends and -- educationally -- influencing people. The House Appropriations 
Committee stated recently: "The Office of Education is to be complimented for the ex- 
peditious way that it has inaugurated this vast and complex new program."" Chairman 
Lister Hill of the Senate's education committee said the act is proving more effective 
and more popular. . . than even its most devoted advocates envision. - 


. eo 





According to U.S. Commissioner Derthick, his greatest satisfaction in the first 
year of NDEA lay in the fact "that thousands of professional and lay leaders have been 
involved. . .in the development of program, guidelines, and policies." 





On hand to help celebrate the first birthday last week were state guidance chiefs 
from eight states, scattered across country. At a three-day conference, the eight began 
work on evaluative procedures for gauging local programs and "what happens to students 
as a result of guidance activities." 





From both NDEA officials and apparatus makers comes word that the 344-page "Purchase 
Guide for Programs in Science, Mathematics, and Modern Foreign Languages," off the 
presses in August, has been seized upon as a godsend by local schools in using defense 
act funds under Title III. Major financial support for publication of the guide came 
from Educational Facilities Laboratories; coordination of research, writing, editing, 
and publishing was performed by the Council of Chief State School Officers. Prepared 
to assist "in the wise and economical" purchase of teaching and learning equipment, the 
guide is a pioneer effort, not only in its comprehensive cataloguing but also because it 
aroused the cooperative effort of educators, learned societies, and the government. The 
Bureau of Standards, one of the working partners in preparing the guide, is reportedly 
interested in compiling another such catalogue of scientific apparatus in a different 
field. 











The sixth year of classes under the Supreme Court's desegregation 
ruling begins with modest, reserved optimism that public education 

in the South will survive, according to the Southern Education Re- 
porting Service. Faced with only two prospects--integrated schools 

or no schools at all--Southerners seem to be deciding that token ® 
compliance with the desegregation ruling is better than the total 
breakdown of the public school system. Five states and the District 
of Columbia, all in the "border" area, have integrated from 20 to 40 
percent of their school districts (Oklahoma, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Maryland, and Delaware). Token integration has been made in Arkansas, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. Dade County, Florida, will integrate two 
schools this month, 
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There has been no integration in Alabama, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina. Atlanta and New Orleans, ordered to comply with the desegregation ruling by 
the 1960-61 school year, are hearing citizens' demands to decide on integration by local 
option. Committees are forming to keep southern schools open. 





PB Continued Story (See EDUCATION U.S.A., May 7): Michigan's eight-month struggle to 
produce a tax plan to ease the growing state deficit has come to a happy ending, particu- 
larly for the public schools. Instead of not opening at all, as had been threatened, the 
schools opened with increased state appropriations of $30 million. The school aid formula 
for each pupil was upped from $190 to $205 under the new tax legislation. Governor G. 
Mennen Williams called the school aid increase "a major forward step in Michigan education." 





B® A note of "fed-upness" can be detected in the call for help sent out recently by 
Odes Sapp, superintendent of Fowler, Kansas» schools. Superintendent Sapp mailed a form 
letter to parents, saying: "I would like to ask for your help. With our modern gadgets, 
we are getting too much competition. Could we set aside a few minutes each night for 
studies? If the children miss 'Maverick,' 'Cheyenne,' OF 'Colt .45' (on television) it 
still can be picked up next week. But it is a little inconvenient to pick up the missed 
school work the next year. How about arranging for a study hour?" 





> NEWSMAKERS: Dr. Ernest G. Lake, former superintendent of schools at Racine, Wis- 
consin, became superintendent of the Fullerton, California, Union High School and Junior 
College District on September 1. He succeeds Dr. T. Stanley Warburton, who became as- 
sociate superintendent for junior colleges and adult education at Los Angeles last 
spring. >» George F. Ostheimer, acting superintendent of schools at Indianapolis, 
Indiana, following the resignation of Dr. Herman Shibler, has been appointed superintendent. 
He formerly was assistant superintendent in charge of staff personnel. >» Clardy H. Moore, 
superintendent at Clarksville, Tennessee, for 32 years, has joined the staff of the U.S. 
Office of Education as special staff assistant for the National Defense Education Act 
programs. »> Dr. George B. Brain, 39-year-old school superintendent at Bellevue, Wash- 
ington, will become superintendent of the Baltimore, Maryland, school system January 1. 


ie Double sessions spell double trouble for both teachers and students. This is the 
conclusion of the National School Boards Association in a new publication, What Price 
Double Sessions? Based on a doctoral study which examined what actually happened in a 
Chicago suburb, the report holds that double sessions can be endured for a year but if 
continued for long have a disastrous effect on pupil learning and teacher morale. 
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